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children and civilians gathered in the open around
the tribune. The troops had piled arms at the other
side of the field; they now broke ranks to assemble on
the outskirts of the crowd. Chang had found us a
place on the speakers' platform: from here we looked
out over a vast sea of faces and tossing banners; be-
yond these were the grey uniforms and caps of the
soldiers.
The meeting began with the usual ceremony be-
fore the portrait of Sun Yat-sen, which was mounted
at the back of the tribune, with offerings of fruit and
cakes set out before it. The Will was read, and the
three bows of reverence swayed the vast crowd like a
cornfield in the wind. Then Yang Hu-cheng, as the
chief military leader of the North-west, made the
speech of the day.
"Tiger" Yang was not an orator; he seemed to
have got his speech off by heart. And he looked ill at
ease in white gloves and full general's uniform, stand-
ing before the microphone; he was more at home on
horseback. But he began with robust vigour:
"These celebrations are very different from any
that have been held in the past! For in the past, every
year our country was torn by civil wars. Now our
Generalissimo has accepted the demands of the
people, and we will have no more civil war. The
patriotic movement will be liberated, and all parties
in the country will be united to resist Japanese ag-
gression and win back our lost territories."
It sounded very optimistic to us; but the crowd
cheered Yang to the echo. A wiry little man at the
loud-speaker, rather like an American "cheer-leader,"
began to scream slogans: "Long live the United Anti-
Japanese Armies! Protect the North-west revolution-